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bigger brother. Both are drawn alike, even to the smallest detail
But it is peculiar how their difference in height brings out dis-
similarities in their expression. The elder, or taller of the pair, is
all inaneness and vacuity. In the smaller of the pair this is trans-
lated, only by the dwarfing or compression., into a blind and mole
like acquiescence. He does everything that his elder tells him, and
it is as though his eyes were not yet opened. Hand held in hand,
he is led along, like a little homunculus. We feel that he cannot
speak, and cannot think, being in all things subordinate and de-
pendent on his brother. This pair of figures are near to being a
masterpiece of caricature. You may almost measure the scale of
their exaggeration. For they are not, they never could be, a father
and his son. It is a case, quite simply, of two absurd young men.
The elder is a dude, a zany, hopelessly in debt, and for ever
laughed at behind his back. He will have, inexplicably, some suc-
cess with women. The other is in diminuendo of his brother; but
will never achieve it and is not even, seriously in debt. Everyone
has known these two brothers; and we meet them, here, as though
standardized for a hundred years and more to come.

Other Monstrosities from those curious years could be de-
scribed as being more annual than perennial. Their importance,
that is to say, is for their year, not for the future. We choose the
two beaux, at foot of the statue of Achilles, who are ogling two
women. Their dress, still, is that worn in the Napoleonic wars.
They have breeches, not trousers; their coats have wide collars;
they wear top hats; the top hat of Thurtell,andof Bellingham,who
murdered Mr. Perceval. These are the roysterers of Real Life in
London; of Alken and Pierce Egan; of the brothers Cruikshank.
One of them has his monocle, or quizzing glass, in the handle of
his cane. Both men have wide hips, from the fashion of their
clothes, and this gives to them an overbearing, a truculent or
rather bullying appearance. The bulk of them together, walking
arm-in-arm, is like a gust of wind. They seem to be blown or in-
flated in our direction, about to topple over. We must think of
them, in analogy, as nautical sportsmen, leaning upon the wind of
their own half-drunken impulses. The two women upon whom
they bear down advance towards them holding up the hem of
their dresses in order to show their ankles and their petticoats.
This was an affectation of the time, for, in the background of the
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